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QUESTION  3QX  \*  ■  ANSWERS  FROM 

Budget  your  food  supply?  distribution 
How  many  eggs?  officials  of  the 

What  about  turkey?  U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture 
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The  mailbag  today  is  full  of  questions  on  our  national  food  supply. 
One  hornenaker  asks,  how  is  it  divided  up,  so  that  everyone  gets  his  share 
—  civilians,  soldiers,  and  allies?    Another  has  a  question  about  eggs.  A 
third  wants  to  know  whether  there'll  be  turkey  for  our  holiday  dinners. 

Let's  begin  with  allocations.    That's  the  official  name  for  the  job  of 
dividing  up  the  food  supply.    Think  of  it  as  a  sort  of  national  food  budget. 
A  budget  is  the  homemaker's  way  of  balancing  expenses  and  income,  and  in  the 
same  way  our  food  needs  have  to  be  balanced  with  supply.    The  food  we  expect 
to  have  this  year  is  divided  up  among  the  people  who  need  it,  in  the  way  that 
will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it. 

The  war  has  brought  bigger  incomes  to  many  families,  and  when  people 
have  more  money  they  buy  more  food.    And  each  soldier,   sailor,  and  marine  eats 
twice  as  much  butter,  milk,  meat,  and  some  other  foods  as  he  did  when  he  was 
home.    We  must  also  help  feed  our  allies,  to  keep  them  in  good  fighting  shape. 
Just  as  important  ~  American  food  has  the  job  of  feeding  the  people  we  free 
from  Axis  rule.    Food  is  a  real  weapon  of  war. 

To  meet  all  these  needs,  someone  has  to  figure  out  which  food  expenses 
are  really  important  —  which  ones  we  could  do  without  if  we  had  to  — -  and 
which  are  luxuries  we  can't  afford.     That's  .he  way  you  figure  out  your  own 
hudget.    In  the  case  of  food,  a  committee  representing  all  the  government 
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agencies  concerned  with  food  problems  has  done  the  figuring.    Here's  the 
membership  of  this  committee:    American  civilians  are  represented  by  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration.    Each  branch  of  the  armed  forces  —  army,  navy, 
and  marine  corps  —  has  a  spokesman.    Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska  have 
their  food  requirements  listed  by  the  Interior  Department.    The  Office  of 
Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  tells  what  the  people  of  the  liberated 
areas  urgently  need.    And  the  Lend-Lease  Administration,  the  State  Department, 
Red  Cross,  OPA,  Office  of  Economic  Warfare,  WPB,  and  Veterans  Admini strati on 
all  have  representatives.     It's  called  the  inter-agency  food  allocations  com- 
mittee, 

When  all  these  groups  have  put  in  their  claims,  the  committee  compare^ 
those  claims  with  the  supplies  we  expect  to  have.    If  the  food  budget  doesn't 
"balance,  each  person  thinks  over  his  request  again,  and  the  food  is  divided 
up  on  the  basis  of  who  needs  it  most.     If  the  food  asked  for  is  very  scarce, ' 
the  committee  tries  to  substitute  another  food  which  is  more  plentiful.  War 
Food  Administration  officials  tell  us  the  budget  is  based  on  what  food  we 
seem  likely  to  have,  and  we  can't  estimate  that  very  far  ahead.    So,  at  the 
end  of  each  three  months,  supplies  are  counted  up  again,  and  the  budget  bal 
anced  up  again  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the  probable  supply.    This  way, 
every  group  gets  its  fair  share,  and  we  make  the  most  effective  use  of  food 
as  a  weapon. 

The  next  question,  about  eggs,  is  closely  tied  in  with  the  story  of 
our  food  budget.    This  letter  asks:     "Is  there  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  eggs 
for  civilians  this  year?" 

Several  times  in  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  rumors  that  eggs 
would  be  scarce.    Hero's  the  War  Food  Administration's  answer.    The  food 
officials  say  though  we  will  have  more  eggs  this  year  —  nearly  two  extra  for 
every  dozen  we  got  in  1942  —     our  people  may  want  more  eggs  than  they  can 
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get.    At  tines  this  fall  —  the  season  when  production  is  normally  low  —  we 
may  run  short.    But  averaging  the  whole  year,  we  will  have  just  about  as 
many  eggs  on  our  "breakfast  table  as  in  1942,  for  seven  out  of  every  ten  eggs 
have  "been  budgeted  for  civilians  tq  eat,    Three  out  of  every  ten  eggs  — 
mostly  in  powdered  form  —  will  go  to  the  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and 
people  freed  from  Axis  rule.    This  division  of  supply  has  been  figured  out  in 
the  same  careful  way  as  the  rest  of  the  food  budget.     So  much  for  eggs. 

The  third  letter  wants  to  know  about  turkeys:    If  the  armed  forces 
are  taking  so  many  turkeys  now,  will  there  be  turkeys  for  civilians  later? 

According  to  the  War  Food  Administration  —  as  far  as  civilians  are 
concerned,  the  current  turkey  campaign  simply  means  that  we  will  have  to  go 
without  turkey  until  the  armed  forces  get  ten  million  pounds  for  overseas 
shipment.    It's  a  small  sacrifice  for  us  to  make,   so  that  our  fighting  hus- 
bands, sons,  and  brothers  can  have  plenty  of  turkey  for  their  holiday  dinners. 
After  the  Quartermaster  has  bought  the  turkeys  he  needs  for  the  armed  forces, 
the  rest  of  us  should  have  about  as  many  turkeys  for  our  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  and  New  Year's  Day  dinners  as  we  had  last  year.     Meanwhile  —  no 
one  would  open  presents  before  Christmas  —  let's  try  to  do  without  a  pre- 
holiday  taste  of  turkey. 


